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Is sending it 
overseas | 


@ Yep! Big Army bombers are waiting for 
the film to dry! Waiting to fly these movies 
of the entire series to our boys. In Ameri- 
can camps. In China and Italy. In Lae and 
Alaska. In every corner of the world. . . 
wherever there’s an American fighting 
force. 


They'll see every thrill-packed inning, 
every crucial spot, every scoring play of 
every game! With sound, so that the fel- 
lows, for a while at least, can make be- 
lieve they’re HOME!...at the Yankee 
Stadium and Sportsman’s Park. 


Dickey, Gordon, Keller, Cooper, Musial— 
they'll see them all in action. 


And, just as soon as additional prints are 
available, Spalding will see to it that 
civilians, here at home, see the Series. 
Dealers, amateur clubs and other organi- 
zations are invited to make film reserva- 
tions now, by writing to A. G. Spalding & 
Bros., 19 Beekman St., New York, 7, N. Y. 
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It gives us a great deal of satisfaction to announce that 
Dr. Lloyd L. Boughton, Ph.D., is now with our firm. 





WO years ago we retained Dr. 

Boughton as a consultant. At 

that time the “chemical world” 
was in chaos. Our sources of many 
basic crudes were lost. It was neces- 
sary that we go into the open market 
and bid for supplies. It was further 
necessary that these crudes be tested 
for purity and strength. For this job 
an expert was needed, and as Dr. 
Boughton had been “drug analyst” 
for the State of Kansas for the past 
16 years, we felt that he had the 
highest of qualifications. 





Now Dr. Boughton is with us in 
charge of research and promotion. 





many scientific articles in journals 
associated with those fields. 


He has always been interested in 
athletics, won letters in football and 
track at Huron College. He served 
as first lieutenant, Infantry branch 
of the regular army during World 
War I, played football with Ossie 
Solem, Fred Becker and other well- 
known football notables at Fort 
Snelling, under Dr. Williams. Dr. 
Boughton served overseas with the 
Advance School Detachment of the 
10th Division. He has been com- 
mander of two legion posts, at Platte, 
South Dakota, and at Lawrence, 





Born in South Dakota, in a dug- DR. LLOYD L. BOUGHTON, Ph.D. Kansas. 
out near Gettysburg, Dr. Boughton Our Director of Research and Rice ees 


attended high school at Huron. He 
had two years at Huron College before World War 
I and completed his work at the University of 
Iowa after the war, attending the Iowa Coach- 
ing school under Howard Jones, Sam Barry and 
George Bresnahan in 1923. He came to Kansas in 
1926 as a member of the School of Pharmacy fac- 
ulty. Obtained his Master of Science degree in 
Biochemistry and Pharmacy, and his Doctor of 
Philosophy in Physiology and Pharmacology. He 
has been a member of the University of Kansas 
Medical School faculty for the last five years. 


Dr. Boughton has carried on extensive research 
in Pharmacy and Pharmacology, and has published 


Promotion. 


In future issues of “The First Aid- 
er” you will find the results of his tests and find- 
ings in research. These articles will come to you 
as an “extra dividend” on your purchases of Cra- 
mer First Aid and Trainer’s Supplies—a dividend 
toward safety and greater efficiency! 

* * & & 

When we ask you to purchase Cramer products, 
we propose to render a service which will justify 
continued support. We expect to prove our motto, 
“He who serves—deserves,” and make it a real, 
living thing. 


The addition of Dr. Boughton to our staff is an- 
other step in this plan to serve you. 





FRANK CRAMER, President 


THE CRAMER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
GARDNER, KANSAS 
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Dr. JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM, President 















































AVIDSON College was 
founded in 1837 by the de- 
scendants of the Scotch- 

Irish Presbyterians who had set- 
tled in the Piedmont section of 
the Carolinas as early as 1750. 
In March, 1835, Concord Presby- 
tery, which then covered the 
whole western half of North Car- 
olina, passed a resolution approv- 
ing the founding of a college, 
since there was none in that sec- 
tion. A few months later Bethel Presbytery, em- 
bracing the upper and western part of South Caro- 
lina, joined the movement. After a few years all 
the Presbyteries in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Florida had united in the own- 
ership and control of the college. More recently 
the Presbyterians of South Carolina and Georgia 
have withdrawn to build their own institutions. 
Davidson is nonsectarian in its teachings. The 





JOHN L. PAYNE 





HALL OF SCIENCE 
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Southern 
DAVIDSON 


A FOUR YEAR LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


By Joun L. Payne, Alumni Secretary 
and Director of Public Relations 


original charter, which was granted in 1838, stated 
that the purpose of the college was “to educate 
youth of all classes without any regard to the dis- 
tinction of religious denominations, and thereby 
to promote the more general diffusion of knowl- 
edge and virtue.” 

The leader of the movement to found a college 
was Rev. Robert Hall Morrison, pastor of Sugaw 
Creek Church, near Charlotte, N. C. He and Rev. 
P. J. Sparrow of Salisbury, N. C., raised thirty 
thousand dollars for the proposed college in an 
incredibly short time. The new institution was 
named Davidson College as a tribute to the mem- 
ory of Gen. William Lee Davidson, a Presbyterian 
Revolutionary hero, who was killed opposing Lord 
Cornwallis at Cowan’s Ford, only a few miles from 
Davidson. The land on which the college stands 
was secured from Gen. Davidson’s son and name- 
sake, who, in turn, became a large contributor to 
the support of the institution. 

The corner-stone of the chapel was laid on April 
7, 1836. The original buildings were erected on the 
four sides of a small quadrangle on the front of the 
present campus. Five of these structures are still 
standing and are serving useful purposes. 

On March 1, 1837, Davidson College began its 
career as an educational institution, with three 
professors and sixty-five students. Robert Hall 
Morrison was the first president. He served for 
four years. Following him have been Samuel Wil- 
liamson, Drury Lacy, John Lycan Kirkpatrick, 
George Wilson McPhail, John Rennie Blake 
(Chairman of the Faculty), Andrew Dox Hep- 
burn, Luther McKinnon, John Bunyan Shearer, 
Henry Louis Smith, William Joseph Martin, and 
Walter Lee Lingle. President John Rood Cun- 
ningham assumed office in 1941. 

During the first twenty years of 
its existence the young college 
had a prolonged financial struggle. 
There was a good faculty and the 
student enrollment was satisfac- 
tory, but no endowment and no 
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FOR MEN e@ CHARTERED IN 1837 


adequate income for current expenses had been 
provided. 


A sudden turn came in the affairs of the college 
when in 1856 it received nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars through the bequest of Maxwell Cham- 
bers of Salisbury, N. C. A new quadrangle east of 
the old campus was begun with the erection of 
the Maxwell Chambers Building in 1857-1859 at a 
cost of approximately ninety thousand dollars. It 
contained classrooms, an auditorium, and dormi- 
tory rooms. 


The Maxwell Chambers bequest also gave the 
college a substantial endowment, which greatly 
relieved the financial distress. 


During the Civil War era the student attend- 
ance was greatly decreased and the greater part 


CHAMBERS BUILDING 













of the endowment was lost. 
Practically all the students 
and alumni who were physi- 
cally qualified enlisted in the 
army. Many of them lost their 
lives. After the war there fol- 
lowed the reconstruction pe- 
riod with all of its demorali- 
zation, but in spite of this the 
college moved to build an even 
stronger faculty. There was, 
however, no large increase in 
the number of students, or in 
the endowment, between 1870 Ss Leciees 
and the close of the century. 

With the beginning of the 
twentieth century the college entered upon a 
period of expansion. Student attendance grew ma- 
terially. The endowment was heavily increased. 
New dormitories and other buildings were erecied. 
The faculty was again enlarged. In the campaigns 
for increased endowments the General Education 
Board in New York made a number of contribu- 
tions which assured their success. 

On November 28, 1921, the Old Chambers Build- 
ing was burned. This, at first, seemed a mortal 
blow. But more than six hundred thousand dol- 


(Continued on page 29) 
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PASS DEFENSE IN FOOTBALL 


fense, the reader must take into 

consideration that this is a very 
difficult part of football to coach. In 
the past, football was built around 
the running game almost entirely 
and the pass was used sparingly to 
keep the defense from crowding, and 
in desperation, in the latter stages of 
the game. 

Today, however, the forward pass 
is used as an offensive weapon. In 
all of the Bowl games a few years 
back, seventy-five per cent of the 
touchdowns were made by forward 
passes. The passing game has im- 
proved far more than the defense; 
maybe because of a lack of time 
spent in forward pass defense. 

With this background, I will at- 
tempt to give a few suggestions on 
pass defense. 


I: writing this article on pass de- 


There are several pass defenses 
used, but I am more familiar with 
the zone or territory type of defense. 
The first thing necessary in pass de- 
fense is to have the players properly 
spaced. The fullback should play 
about two or three yards back where 
he can see better and diagnose plays 
quickly. The center should be three 
to four yards back, which will give 
him a better opportunity to get 
deeper in his territory. The half- 
backs should be about eight yards 
back of the line of scrimmage and 
one to two yards outside their own 
ends. They are in position to come 
up on running plays and still go 
back on passes. The safety man is 
very important in pass defense in 
that he plays the ball more than the 
other men. He can travel more dis- 
tance than one would imagine, if he 
starts when the ball is thrown. 


There should be considerable prac- 
tice of the defenders on following 
men, thus being able to move back- 
ward, sideways and forward with- 
out any loss of speed. The defender 
should never back straight up, as he 
will have a tendency to lose his bal- 
ance. He should run sideways with 
cross-over steps and never take eyes 
off the passer, unless absolutely nec- 
essary. The passer will give away 
the receiver he is going to pass to in 
most instances. 


In diagram 1, we have a 6-2-2-1 
zone defense with six men rushing 
the passer and the fullback taking 
the strong side of the flat territory. 


By EUGENE McEVER 





Coach McEver played All- 
Southern football at University of 
Tennessee from 1928 to 1931. 
He rounded out the immortal trio 
of Dodd, Hackman and McEver. 
McEver is rated by many as the 
greatest back ever to play for 
Tennessee. He could play any 
backfield position and did every- 
thing well. 

He came to Davidson as assist- 
ant to “Doc” Newton and became 
head coach when Newton moved 
to N. C. State. 

This is weak behind the fullback, 
and in the weak side the flat is left 
open of pass receivers. One sugges- 
tion to remedy this is to drop the 
weak side end back on passes. He 
will take his position and when a 
pass develops, will drift into flat ter- 
ritory. He must not take his eyes off 
the passer for, in the event he de- 
cides to run, he will be in position to 
come up and meet the play. This 
defense is illustrated in diagram 2. 

A team that has a good passing 
game usually has wonderful protec- 
tion for the passer. We spend more 
time on pass protection than any 
other part of our game. In view of 
this fact, it is very difficult to rush 
the passer. The old saying, “a hard 
rushing line is the best pass defense,” 
is all right, if the protection is not 
as experienced as the defense. I 
have found it difficult to rush pass- 
ers on teams equal to our own. It is 
my opinion that, if the passer cannot 


Head Football Coach, Davidson College 


be rushed to the extent that he will 
be made to pass or show his inten- 
tion before he is ready, then some- 
thing else must be done to help the 
defense. 

Diagram 3 shows both ends being 
dropped off of the line covering flat 
territory on both sides. This leaves 
the fullback in the center to cover 
the short middle with the halfbacks 
taking outside deep with safety cov- 
ering deep middle. This is a very 
good pass defense when the offense 
has long yardage to make, or near 
the end of the half or near the end 
of the game. Some teams use this 
defense, having the ends take their 
position three yards off of the line of 
scrimmage, but I prefer them to line 
up in their normal position and then 
drop back into flat territory. This is 
very effective against delayed short 
passes. 





Dragran 1. 
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THE DEFENSE IN BASKETBALL 


By N. W. SHEPARD 


Director of Physical Education, Davidson College 


peats itself. This might well re- 

fer to the defense in basketball. 
The writer well recalls the early 
days of basketball in this section 
when the only thought on defense 
was to take complete charge of your 
offensive opponent and play him all 
over the floor under any and all cir- 
cumstances. The pressing defense 
and the all-over-the-floor defense 
that one is beginning to encounter 
more frequently nowadays, is more 
or less a return to the original de- 
fense that was in use some thirty- 
odd years ago. 

In between, we have had some in- 
teresting defensive philosophies. I 
believe the first variation from the 
all-over-the-floor defense occurred 
when someone conceived the idea of 
having the defensive men drop back 
to the middle of the floor and then 
pick up the offensive men as they 
came down the floor, each man pick- 
ing up his own particular opponent. 
In a short time this had progressed 
into a defense with the five defensive 
men spread across the floor at what 


if has been said that history re- 





is now called the Division Line, and 
the defensive man did not necessar- 
ily pick up his own opponent but 
rather picked the man that came 
down the floor closest to his position, 
the outside man picking the outside 
offensive man, and so on. The next 
defense that the writer recalls was 
one based upon the same principles 


but with only three men in the front 
line and the two other defensive men 
dropped back into a secondary line, 
forming a sort of rear guard. It was 
a position similar to a zone defense 
position, but played differently. The 
front line of defense let the first two 
men through to the secondary de- 
fensive line, and the front line then 
took care of the other three men. In 
the final analysis this resolved itself 
into a man-for-man defense also. 

It was not a very far step from the 
above defense to the zone. Some 
smart fellow conceived the idea of 
just leaving the five men set-up as 
they were in their particular sections 
of the floor, and of not playing the 
offensive opponent unless he came 
into the zone with the ball. The de- 
fense was to shift in the zone with 
the ball, but the zone was a station- 
ary one. This developed into a “play 
the ball” instead of a “play the man” 
defense as in the past, and revolu- 
tionized not only the defense but 
also the offense for quite a long time. 
From the stationary zone the next 

(Continued on page 28) 


The Purpose and Value of Intramural Sports 


By A. HEATH WHITTLE 


Director of Intramural Sports, Davidson College 


T is generally conceded that ath- 
I letics have a legitimate place in 

the scheme of education. It is 
also obvious that two of the main 
objects of education are to prepare 
men and women for citizenship, and 
to enable them to meet the competi- 
tion of actual life. If the last state- 
ment is conceded as reasonable, then 
it is aiso rational to concede the first. 
If the persons to be educated are not 
healthy, responsive, and alert, both 
physically and mentally, any sys- 
tem of education will fail. 

The introduction of intramural 
athletics and its development into a 
real working organization has fur- 
nished an opportunity to every stu- 
dent in high school and college to 
participate in some form of competi- 
tive sport. Such participation has 
provided not only physical exercise 
and healthful recreation, but also 


has enabled the contestant to learn 
by actual practice the invaluable les- 
sons of ‘sportsmanship. Such traits 
of character as honor, courtesy, fair 
play, determination, unselfishness, 
courage, and the proper regard for 
the rights of others, are traits which 
are developed on the athletic field, 
and they are also some of the fine 
ideals which are welcomed in the 
business and professional worlds. 
There is little difference of opinion 
as to the general value of athletic 
participation. Most critics will admit 
that it benefits the individual physi- 
cally and morally, but the majority 
of students will prefer to applaud 
the other fellow, instead of entering 
into active participation themselves. 
The introduction of intramural ath- 
letics has removed any barrier that 
may have existed to prevent the 
normal student from engaging in 


athletics, and furnishes a class of 
competition in which any marked 
degree of athletic ability or athletic 
experience is not a necessary pre- 
requisite. 

Intramural athletics are receiving 
greater attention and recognition in 
schools and colleges than ever be- 
fore. The intramural program has 
made a definite contribution to the 
physical welfare and interest of the 
mass of students not engaged in in- 
terscholastic or intercollegiate par- 
ticipation. It is an honest effort to 
give each student the opportunity 
for competition and recreation in 
some phase of sport, and the oppor- 
tunity to acquire the necessary skill 
and interest in some form of exer- 
cise which he can use in after-school 
life for his pleasure and the benefit 


of his health. 
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HOLD THAT LINE! 
DEFENSE AGAINST SINGLE WINGBACK 


By W. A. ALEXANDER 


Head Football Coach and Athletic Director, Georgia Tech. 


this fall, “Dern all coaches 
who play screwy defensive 
set-ups.” He meant that the offense 
is hard to coach because the defen- 
sive linemen are apt to be in the 
wrong place, and this caused confu- 
sion among his blockers. Since the 
defense can line up where they 
please, the combinations are unlim- 
ited. To date, we have run into or 
used the following combinations: 
(a) 7-1-2-1, or Diamond Defense. 
(b) 7-2-2 or Box Defense. 
(ec) 6-2-2-1, or Standard Defense. 
(d) 6-3-2. 
(e) 5-3-2-1. 
(f) 7-1-2-1, with the ends off the 
line, making a screwy 5. 
(g) 6-2-2-1, with the ends off the 
line, making a screwy 4. 
(h) 8-2-1. 
(i) 9-1-1. 
(j) 6-2-2-1, with a looping line. 
(k) 6-2-2-1, with line backers 
running through holes. 
Each and every one of these de- 


: PROMINENT coach remarked 


fensive sets have strong and weak 
points. Most of them call for a dif- 
ferent type of line play or charge. 
It is nearly impossible for a team to 
master more than two defensive set- 
ups. A number of coaches have 
found, to their grief, that the set-up 
does not stop the other team unless 
the linemen and backs know how to 
play that particular type. Coach 
Wade, of Duke, one of our really 
great defensive coaches, has said that 
it is better to pick out one defense 
and learn it, with maybe a variation 
inside the 10-yard line, than to con- 
fuse the defense with many forma- 
tions. On the other hand, a lot of 
underdog teams have won big games 
by using some unexpected defense. 
My advice is to play a standard 
defense that suits the ability of your 
boys, with a variation inside the 10- 
yard line, if you have any chance to 
win the game. If, however, you are 
convinced that your team will lose 
then a screwy defense can’t hurt you 
except in the size of the score and, 


on occasion, may pull the fat out of 
the fire. 

The following diagrams show the 
defenses set up against a single 
wingback offense. They are all set 
up over shifted. To under shift 
them, move the linemen, one man to 
the weak side. 


(a) and (f) 
7-1-2-1 Defense 
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This defense is weak on line plays 
and spot passes. It is strong other- 
wise. The ends can be dropped off 
to e’ to help on passes. 





The name of W. A. Alexander is synonymous with 
Georgia Tech and his spirit is engrained in the athletic 
life of that great institution. He has served Tech con- 
tinuously since 1910, when he was student assistant 
coach. After receiving his degree, he was named as- 
sistant football coach under John W. Heisman in 
1912. In 1920, he was made head football coach. 


Though his material at Tech is often below average, 
due to Tech’s rigid scholastic requirements, his teams 
have won six conference championships and have 
played in three Bowl games. 


Coach Alexander is recognized among coaches as 
one of the greatest defensive strategists the game has 
produced. Last year he was voted “Coach of the Year” 
by a poll of the coaches of the nation, conducted by 
the New York World-Telegram. 


He has served for many years as a member of the 
National Football Rules Committee and is a past pres- 
ident of the American Football Coaches’ Association. 





Epitor’s NOTE: 


In later issues Coach Alexander 
will discuss the defense against other formations. 
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(b) 
7-2-2 Defense 
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This defense is very strong on run- 
ning plays. It is weak on passes and 
quick kicks. By dropping the ends 
off to e’, the defense is nearly as 
strong against runs and is some bet- 
ter against passes. 


(c) and (g) 
6-2-2-1 Defense 
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This is the best all-round defense 
in football. On passing downs, the 
ends can drop back to e’, making a 
very sound pass defense for all zones. 
It is important that the weak side 
halfback play outside his end and as 
close to the line as possible, about 7 
to 8 yards. 

The strongest line-backer should 
be placed in the weak hole over the 
ball—that is, in the center position. 

The quarterback can cover flat, if 
the opponents are a good flat passing 
team, but that, of course, leaves only 
one line-backer to drop back in the 
middle. A variation made up be- 
tween the center and quarterback on 
how they will defend against passes 
is helpful. When the ends drop off, 
they can help in the pass defense by 
dropping back and out into the flat 
zones. 


6-2-2-1 Undershifted 
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The center should be behind the 
guard which is playing on the cen- 
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“Red” Barron and Judy Harlan, two of the many great backs developed by 


Coach Alexander at Georgia Tech. 


This picture was made by J. H. Lane dur- 


ing the Tech-Rutgers game of 1921, and is considered one of the best football 


action shots ever made. 


ter’s nose. He can protect holes 1 
and 2. The quarterback should be 
behind the tackle, where he can pro- 
tect holes 3 and 4. The strong side 
end drives in. The weak side end 
protects the flank and can drop back 
on passes, whether he is lined up at 
e or e’. The strong side halfback 
should be wide close up. 
6-2-2-1 Around the 5-Yard Line 
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The guards lock two _ linemen’s 
legs. The tackles drive in hard at 45 
degrees. The ends drive in hard at 
45 degrees. The halfbacks protect 
the flank. The center fills in hole 1; 
safety, hole 2; quarterback, hole 3. 


\ 
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On passes, the six linemen rush the 
passer and the backs drop back as 
indicated by the arrows. 
(j) 
6-2-2-1 Looping 
Loop left 
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THE ASSIGNED MAN 


FOR MAN 


DEFENSE 


By JOHNNY MAUER 
Basketball Coach, University of Tennessee 


UCH has been written about 
M the various types of defense 

in basketball, and all types 
have been used with success by the 
different coaches. Personally, I have 
always favored the assigned man- 
for-man defense and will list briefly 
my reasons for using this type over 
other styles. 

In the first place, I firmly believe 
that any defense is just as effective 
as its weakest man. In the man-for- 
man defense, it is possible for the 
coach to match his men size for size, 
speed for speed, and according to the 
way the opponents break offensively. 
This permits him to meet strength 
with strength and reduces the effec- 
tiveness of his opponent’s attack. 

Secondly, he can key certain men 
to meet the opponent’s star players, 
and will usually have his men come 
up with superior performances be- 
cause he has keyed them. There is 
a great deal of satisfaction to be de- 
rived from holding a star to a few 
points, and all good boys will strive 
to do this if they are properly keyed 
for the job. 

Thirdly, you can meet all types of 
offense with the man-for-man de- 
fense. In every game where you are 
behind at the end of the playing 
time most opponents will try to 
freeze the ball and protect their 
lead. It is necessary for you to at 
once go into the man-for-man de- 
fense if you are to combat this of- 
fensive attack successfully. Teams 
not adjusted to this method of de- 
fense usually do a very poor job 
breaking up this attack and lose 
what chance they may have had to 
win the game in the late stages. 

Fourthly, and most important to 
my way of thinking, is the element 
of “individual responsibility” that 
you are able to place upon your men 
when you use the man-for-man de- 
fense. All defenses are effective un- 
til the men become fatigued. At this 
point your defense begins to fall 
apart and the weak sisters on your 
team start to pass the burden of their 
defensive responsibility to their 
teammates. If you are using the 
man-for-man defense you can re- 
duce this tendency because the boys 
know that you can check on how 
well they are doing their job by re- 
ferring to the score book and noting 





how many points their men made 
during the game. I have had poor 
defensive men come back with fine 
performances after talking to them 
of their failure in a previous game 
and convincing them that they broke 
down defensively and passed their 


job onto their teammates. They 
should be made to realize that a 
“basket saved is a basket earned,” 
and that team play in defense is just 
as essential as offensive play. All 
men can be taught to play effective 
man-for-man defense. After a play- 
er has been taught the proper stance, 
slide, position and shifts, the rest of 
the job is just a question of his mak- 
ing a real effort to carry out his as- 
signment. You have matched him 
with an opponent of equal ability, so 
he should be able to carry out his 
job properly. 

I believe that your team will real- 
ize the importance of defensive play 
if you sell them on the idea that 
there will be games in which they 
are not up to par on offense. This is 
the time when an effective defense 
will carry them through a tough 
game and keep them close enough to 
their opponents to give them a 
chance to win a game that they 
could not win with their offense 
failing to function as effectively as 
it normally does. The tendency to 
be offensive-minded predominates 

(Continued on page 27) 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
TO RAWLINGS! 


Rawlings Manufacturing Company 
is to be congratulated on having 
been awarded the Army-Navy “E” 
for outstanding achievement in the 
production of war equipment. 


This recognition means much to 
the athletic goods industry, as it is 
the first instance of official recogni- 
tion by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments that athletic goods for the 
armed forces is an important factor 
in the promotion of the war effort. 


Rawlings was one of the early war 
contractors, making a variety of spe- 
cialized items for various divisions 
of the armed forces, some of which 
were not manufactured prior to their 
research into Army needs. 


The business was founded in Jan- 
uary, 1898, by Charles W. Scudder 
and George H. Rawlings, after whom 
the business was named. In April, 
1907, the Rawlings Manufacturing 
Company was established and was 
incorporated under the laws of Mis- 
souri in November, 1907, with Scud- 
der, William P. Whitley, C. Harry 
Engels and Paul C. Wehner as share- 
holders. Mason Scudder, son of 
Charles W. Scudder, became associ- 
ated with the company upon his re- 
lease as an ensign in the Navy in 
World War I, and he succeeded his 
father as president in 1931. 


In its early history the business 
served as a retail and wholesale 
sporting goods outlet and as manu- 
facturer of baseball uniforms and 
hunting clothing. From this, the 
company developed into a_ team 
equipment manufacturer and now 
makes everything for the athlete ex- 
cept footwear. 


Since Pearl Harbor, the company’s 
premises have been almost doubled 
and additions in personnel and 
equipment have been made. The war 
has brought tremendous demands 
upon the company’s production fa- 
cilities, but the management and 
employees have responded with a 
spirit that has resulted in the win- 
ning of the coveted “E.” 
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POSTWAR FOOTBALL 


By JOHN BARNHILL 


Athletic Director and Head Football Coach 


discussed post-war plans for 

government, industry, employ- 
ment, education, and practically ev- 
ery activity that is vital to progress. 
No doubt many clear thinking minds 
throughout the country are giving 
considerable thought at this time to 
just what the game of football will 
be like when things become some- 
what normal after the war. 

Usually at this time of year those 
closely connected with football are 
trying only to visualize what is to 
happen next Saturday when their 
team meets “Siwash” and certainly 
are not allowing their minds to drift 
beyond Thanksgiving. However, 
since a large number of the game’s 
master minds are in service and 
other professions and those still in 
line of duty do not feel the usual 
pressure, naturally a general long- 
range thinking program is now in 
process. 

The traditional American way of 
doing things is on a competitive 
basis. For this reason, our armies 
and athletic teams have always 
smarted under reverses, where other 
countries have built their morale on 
success, and naturally deteriorated 
when forced to play a losing game. 
As a result of our way of living, 
there will be the greatest demand 
for competitive sports after the war 
that we have ever experienced—with 
football leading the parade, due to 
its ruggedness. People are going to 
be hungry for recreation, and only 
the best will satisfy them. 

To meet the above demand, and 
in order to become abreast with 
progress itself, several changes are 
likely in the organizing of the post- 
war streamlined football team. The 
universities are likely to operate on 
a stepped-up program. Schedules 
will be different; players more 
abundant, and travel will be mostly 
by air. These and many other things 


F isu day you read and hear 





Coach Barnhill graduated from 
the University of Tennessee in 
1928, where he was an outstand- 
ing lineman on the great Tennes- 
see teams of that period. 

He coached at Bristol, Tennes- 
see, High School for three years, 
and returned to Tennessee as 
Freshman Coach in 1931. He was 
made Line Coach in 1935 and has 
served as Head Coach and Ath- 
letic Director since 1941. 





University of Tennessee 


are going to contribute to the new 
era in college sports. 

After the war, many colleges and 
universities are going to continue on 
the stepped-up program of having 
four full quarters or three semesters 
of regular school work each year. In 
this event, several alterations will be 
in line for the old routine of prac- 
tice, types of teams, etc. To fit in 
with this program we should have 
A and B squads, instead of fresh- 
man and varsity. With all freshmen 
and new men entering school in 
June, it will be much better to do 
away with the old type of spring 
practice and have extra work during 
the summer for the green material 
and be in position to classify the 


players available into varsity and B 
squads for the first of September. 
By doing away with the football 
practice in the spring, other sports 
will get considerably more attention 
and become much more attractive to 
the students and public. The only 
change in the eligibility rules that 
will be necessary is the freshman 
rule, which has been changed in 
practically every conference for the 
duration. We learned last year that 
only in very few instances should 
freshmen be used on varsity squads 
under normal conditions. However, 
occasionally there are boys who have 
the ability to play on the varsity 
their first year and also finish school 


(Continued on page 30) 











COACH VUOHN BARNHILL — TENNESSEE. 
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This Badge of Honor will be 
proudly worn by every em- 
ployee of Rawlings Manufac- 
turing Co. It will be a daily 
reminder that their pro- 
duction of quality War Ma- 
terials and Athletic Equip- 
ment is an essential factor 
for the safety, well being, 
and Health of our Fighting 
Men. 
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. For Outstanding Achievement 
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in Producing War Equipment” 


We thank our suppliers, and 
sub-contractors for their part 
in making it possible for us to 
win this coveted award. 


We shall continue to perform 
whatever tasks are assigned 
us to the best of our ability 
to speed Victory. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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This Trade Mark 
on Athletic 
Equipment is 
Your Assurance 
of Quality 
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Health Education Program at Samuel M. Inman 


School, Atlanta, Ga. 


By DOROTHY ALEXANDER, Enrichment Teacher 


"T ticce is a day of revelation to 
those who, for the first time, 
are becoming interested in the 
problem of education. Everywhere 
we are hearing questions asked about 
the significant changes going on in 
the school curriculum. Why do chil- 
dren learn to read before they »ven 
know their letters; and how does it 
happen that a child knows that ten 
cents spent for lunch out of a quar- 
ter will leave him bus fare home and 
a nickel over, but still does not know 
his two table? All this questioning 
has been good, for in finding the an- 
swers many people have realized 
that it is the learning we do through 
experience that really counts. Infor- 
mation we discover through a need 
is very likely to stay with us, while 
isolated facts have to be constantly 
drilled in order to keep them fresh 
in our minds in the hope that we 
can remember if we perchance might 
need to. This same educational prin- 
ciple is true in health education. For 






























this reason we do not say that at 
Inman School we teach health edu- 
cation, but instead we say, “Here 
health education is practiced.” 

We hear a great deal about physi- 
cal and health education in junior 
and senior high schools, and some 
colleges have made great strides in 
developing their physical education 
departments. The war has made 
everyone more or less conscious of 
this important phase of education, 
but still for some unknown reason 
most children have to wait until high 
school to begin undoing all the 
wrong habits they have gotten into 
during the first most formative seven 
years of their education. Why is 
this? A strong, healthy body, held 
happily erect and accustomed to 
moving with efficiency and grace 
should be one of the important 
equipments that a child takes with 
him to high school. 

Let us follow a child through 
seven years at Inman School where 


an attempt is being made to give 
him this equipment. 

Before he enters school he is re- 
quired to have a doctor’s certificate 
stating that he has been vaccinated 
against smallpox and _ diphtheria. 
Other immunizations are not re- 
quired, but are encouraged. Each 
year after this he is encouraged to 
have both a doctor’s and a dentist’s 
certificate before entering the new 
school term. During the school year, 
every child is given a physical ex- 
amination by a doctor and a report 
is sent to the parents of any child 
who needs medical care. A dentist 
also visits the school once during the 
school term. Again the parents are 
notified of needed attention. A 
weight chart is kept at intervals 
during the year, and the parents of 
children who are as much as fifteen 
per cent over or under weight are 
notified. The visiting nurse contacts 
the parent if it is desired, and the 
physical education teacher schedules 


Left: Dorothy Alexander 





Dorothy Alexander has a rich background 


of training and experience which eminently 
qualifies her for her position as Director of 
Physical Education at Samuel Inman School, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


She attended the University of the Dance, 
Lee, Massachusetts; Colorado College, and 


University of Georgia. 
Holm, Nijinska, Fokin Marsh, Shawn, and 
Littlefield. 

She has danced professionally with the Lu- 
cile Marsh Concert Group, of New York City, 
the Hollywood Ballet, and has filled many con- 
cert engagements. 

Besides her dance training, she took her 
A.B. in Education and assisted in the Physical 
Education Department at University of Geor- 
gia. She also conducted a teachers’ course at 
Oglethorpe University. 

In addition to the excellent work she is 
doing in Samuel Inman School, she is Director 
of the Atlanta Civic Ballet Company and is a 
member of the Educational Committee of the 
Dancing Masters of America. 


She studied under 
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the child for a class where individual 
needs can be more specifically cared 
for. In extreme cases the’ teacher 
contacts the child’s doctor for advice. 
If rest and milk are needed, this is 
provided instead of activity. 

At the beginning of each school 
year the classroom teacher sends any 
child who has bad posture habits to 
the physical education teacher for a 
more thorough posture check. The 
children who need therapeutic work 
are scheduled for a thirty-minute 
class four times a week. This is 
called the gym class, and much of 
the corrective work is done through 
play, so that any negative reaction 
to the class is eliminated. Children 
have been known to try to convince 
the teacher that they have all kinds 
of ailments in order to be put in the 
gym class. 

There is another type of child 
whose special needs are considered 
in the program. The bright, gifted, 
creative or imaginative child, who 
most of the time is one jump ahead 
of what is going on in the classroom. 
This child is too often neglected be- 
cause he learns with ease. He is 
seldom worked to his capacity. It is 
most important that he be given 
work that is challenging to him, and 
guidance so that he can make the 
best use of his ability. This class is 
called the Creative Dance Group, 
and it meets twice a week. Here 
fearless thinking is encouraged, cre- 
ative ability is recognized, inspira- 
tion is received through the study of 
the allied arts or through discussion 
or experiences. Here the child is 
allowed to express his aspirations 
without the fear of adult criticism. 
The emphasis is put not on the crea- 
tive results but on what happened 
to the individual child in the process 
of creating. What did it mean to 
him, and what did the teacher learn 
about him from the activity? Tech- 
nique is taught as the need for it 
arises. 


Creative Dance Group 


Using the dance thus is health ed- 
ucation par excellence, for dance 
uses the child’s mind, body, and 
emotions. It is a safety valve against 
repressions and the myriad mechan- 
isms that threaten us in a world 
crowded with uncertainties. 

Besides these values derived from 
the study of dance as an art, we find 
that in mastering the tool, or instru- 
ment, the child is mastering himself 
for he is the tool, the instrument. 

Thus far we have mentioned only 
the classes that provide for children 
with special needs, but the health 
program includes every child in the 
school. The child in the kindergar- 
ten receives work in rhythm and 
periods of rest and play. This is 
conducted by his own teacher. The 
program in the kindergarten is so 
flexible that it seems wise not to 
have the physical education teacher 
schedule a special period for them. 






























With this rich background, the 
child enters the first grade. His 
rhythm class is continued by the 
music teacher who combines 
rhythmic activity with music appre- 
ciation. In the second grade, the girls 
in each class have a period a week 
with the physical education teacher. 
Here they have motivated studies 
for development, control, and per- 
fection of natural movements, music 
realizations, and execution of simple 
dances. 

The boys have one class a week in 
tumbling. 

In the third grade the girls and 
boys have a period a week together, 
where they have singing games and 
simple folk dances. 

The fourth grade girls have a year 
of tap dancing, while the boys have 
some tumbling and games as well as 
motivated dance movement vigorous 

(Continued on next page) 


Folk Dancing 





Interpretation of the poem, “The Water 


enough to be a physical challenge. 

The fifth grade girls have a period 
a week of natural dance, which in- 
cludes more difficult control and re- 
sponse and realization of more diffi- 
cult music; also, national dances. The 
boys have a period of tumbling and 
national dances such as Indian and 
Cossack dances, especially attractive 
to boys. 
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Lily,” by Mary Frances Butts 


In the sixth grade the boys and 
girls have a period a week of rather 
advanced folk dancing with empha- 
sis on social attitudes and wholesome 
fun, introducing various countries’ 
ideas of fun, which helps bring about 
a feeling of brotherhood of man. 

Of course, in each grade this is in 
addition to the games and other types 
of physical education that the class- 
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room teacher plans for her class. 

In all the classes, whether it be 
tap, tumbling or natural dance, em- 
phasis is put on good posture and 
correct use of the body. Every child 
is taught and experiences the correct 
use of his feet. Those with weak 
arches have daily foot exercise in 
the gym class. 


After seven years these children 
should have some idea of the thrill 
of obedient muscles, machines that 
can do what you want them to do. 
Before entering high school they 
should, in a small way, appreciate 
the thrill that could come through 
developing such complete control 
over the body that it moves at will, 
so that the mind and soul never feel 
hindered by a crude and undevel- 
oped instrument of expression. An 
appreciation of this feeling is a big 
step toward acquiring it. 

Every child should respond kines- 
thetically to various set rhythms and 
be able to construct his own rhythmic 
patterns. This lets the child into the 
freedom of its individual rhythm and 
reveals many interesting differences 
in type and temperament. 

Then the high school could carry 
on from there. 

This is only the third year of this 
program at Inman School. The most 
that can be said is that we are see- 
ing a difference; in some individual] 
cases, great improvement. I believe 
that the high schools will admit that 
as a medium of education this gen- 
eral type of program will return 
greater dividends per unit of time 
than almost any other undertaking. 

Health education should teach the 
whole human being. It should be a 
horizon expander and a leavener to 
all who approach its many oppor- 
tunities. 


It is the surest way that education 
can meet the great task which the 
current crisis has thrust upon us. In 
our plans for the future let us not 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Basketball in a Physical Fitness Program 


By T. JACK REAMES 


Physical Fitness Representative, Southeastern States, 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, many 
people thought our troubles in 


Health and Physical Education 
were over. We had learned our les- 
son. Millions of young Americans had 
seen the scales tilted against them 
when they were examined for active 
service in Uncle Sam’s fighting 
forces, but, No! This wouldn’t hap- 
pen again! Modern Physical Educa- 
tion came into being and we began to 
hear the terms “Athletics for All,” 
“A Strong Mind in a Strong Body,” 
etc. Most speakers in the academic 
field referred to Health as the num- 
ber one requisite in the curriculum. 

But what happened in the “roar- 
ing twenties” and “floundering thir- 
ties” is well known to all of us. We 
again concentrated on the 5 per cent 
of our young men and women and 
gave only lip service to the Physical 
Education of the forgotten 95 per 
cent. True, there have been notable 
exceptions. Many leaders in the field 
of Health, Physical Education and 
Athletics have understood clearly 
the fatality of such a practice, and 
there have been many splendid pro- 
grams in existence. But there were 
not enough! 

When the “Supermen of Hitler” 
and the “Iron men of Tojo” began 
their reign of terror, there was much 
uneasiness in the minds of Ameri- 
cans. “Are we soft?” “Can our 
youngsters take it?” “Can we get 
tough in time?” 

Out of the first 2,000,000 men ex- 
amined by our draft boards, 1,000,- 
000, or 50 per cent were found to be 
fit for military service (General 
Hershey’s report). The 5 per cent, to 
whom we had given most of our time 
and thought, were making splendid 
soldiers, sailors and aviators, but it 
slowly dawned on us that this was 
total war! What about the forgotten 
95 per cent? 

All branches of the service imme- 
diately organized emergency Physi- 
cal Fitness Programs, and the results 
are beginning to show. The Physical 
Fitness Committee, which functions 
under the Federal Security Agency, 
is stressing fitness for the entire 
American public and is making en- 
couraging progress. 

Briefly, I will take one activity, 
which lends itself easily to the 
Physical Fitness Program—basket- 





under the Federal Security Agency 





T. Jack Reames is a graduate 
of Clemson College, where he 
participated in football, baseball 
and track. Upon graduation in 
1923, he became Director of 
Athletics and Physical Education 
at Parker High School, Greenville, 
S. C. He coached football, base- 
ball, basketball and track and his 
teams won championships in all 
sports. In addition to his athletic 
duties, he served as assistant 
principal from 1940 to 1943. 


He is at present Physical Fit- 
ness representative in the South- 
eastern States under the Federal 
Security Agency. He is also a 
member of the Southern Football 
Officials’ Association, President 
of South Carolina Physical Fitness 
Instructors, Vice - President of 
Southern Textile Athletic Associ- 
ation, and Chairman of the Public 
School Division of the Southern 
Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation Association. 


ball, the most widely played game in 
America today. This game can be 
played indoors or outdoors almost 
the whole year around, and is equal- 
ly popular with children and adults 
of both sexes. (It can be very simple 
or extremely complex.) 

I think we should definitely think 
of basketball as a tool in the Fitness 
Program, and make it available for 
the masses. We should forget the 
beautiful machines we have worked 
so hard to perfect each year, and 
concentrate on the dubs who need 


training for the benefits which the 
game offers, namely, stamina, co- 
ordination, balance, poise, skill, pos- 
tural corrections, timing, team play, 
fight, body contact, sportsmanship. 

The armed forces are looking for 
these qualities in their men and 
women. So is industry and every- 
day life. Every city and hamlet in 
our country have the facilities. Peo- 
ple are anxious to leave the “bleach- 
ers” and join the players. The for- 
gotten 95 per cent is important in 
winning the war and writing the 
peace. 

Basketball, correctly used, can 
reach these great masses of people 
easily and cheaply. It has a great 
contribution to offer in the building 
of morale, conditioned bodies, com- 
petitive force, endurance, toughness 
of spirit and the right mental atti- 
tude—all of which are vital in battle 
now, and will be important later in 
rebuilding the world. 
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Physical Thaining for the Raw 
Grades 


World War II has everybody talking “physical 
fitness” again. We hear a great deal of discussion 
these days about the need for stressing the Physi- 
cal Education Program in our high schools and 
colleges, but little is said about the health pro- 
gram for the lower grades. Clearer thinking and 
more careful planning along these lines are 
needed. 

Without editorializing, we wish to call attention 
to the article in this issue by Dorothy Alexander, 
who is doing such notable work in one of the ele- 
mentary schools of Atlanta, Georgia. Programs of 
this nature should be in every elementary school 
in America. 


Vol. VI 

















Gridiron Reflections 


The 1943 football season is turning into the 
“home stretch.” It has been an interesting season 
and, against the background of war, restrictions 
and general uncertainty, has placed in bold relief: 

(1) The coaches who fought to carry on, regard- 
less of their chances of winning games. Only a few 
of the coaches valued their record above the game 
itself. 

(2) The Navy officials who understand the value 
of competitive sports and permit their trainees to 
participate in intercollegiate athletics. 

(3) The Navy trainees who play for the love of 
the game and make a sacrifice to do so. These boys 
are carrying a very heavy schedule without foot- 
ball, but have crowded in time for practice. They 
already have their scholarship paid by the Navy. 
This situation brought to the practice field only 
those who love to play football. 

(4) The public, both civilian and military, is 
opposed to curtailment of spectator sports. At- 
tendance records prove this fact. 

(5) The football officials who have met the 
emergency like sportsmen. Many people who reg- 
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ularly attend football games do not appreciate the 
part that the officials have played in the game’s 
development. These men in white were not picked 
up from the corner drug store or barber shop on 
the day of the game. They are out there on their 
merit with years of playing and officiating expe- 
rience behind them. They spend hours studying 
the rules and in keeping physically fit to work a 
good game. They compete with other officials for 
top rankings and the best officials are assigned to 
the best games. They are not out there just for the 
fee they are paid. Most of them make a financial 
sacrifice to work a game. They are there because 
they grew up with the game, they know it, love it, 
and want to improve it! 

The Southern Football Officials’ Association, at 
its annual meeting, held in Atlanta this year, voted 
to “continue the services of the central booking 
office to the conferences at the expense of the As- 
sociation and without charges therefor to the con- 
ferences.” This resolution was passed unanimously 
after the conferences withdrew financial support 
because of the uncertain outlook. 

That’s sticking in there when the going is tough! 
The football officials have played an important 
part in improving football. As a class, they are 
gentlemen of the highest type and their conduct 
on the field and off is a credit to the great Ameri- 
can game of football! 


Pee High School Pontes 


SOUTHERN COACH AND ATHLETE was adopted as 
your official publication in April, 1942, and sub- 
scription was put on a volunteer basis with the in- 
dividual coaches. 

Arrangements have now been made with the of- 
ficers of your association whereby, beginning with 
this issue, all members of the Louisiana High 
School Coaches Association will receive SOUTHERN 
CoacH AND ATHLETE each month. This will be with- 
out additional cost to individual coaches, and will 
come as an added benefit of being a member of 
your coaches association. 





Future issues of the magazine will carry an- 
nouncements and various communications con- 
cerning your association, summaries of athletic ac- 
tivities, pictures of championship teams, and will 
otherwise serve as your official medium. 

SOUTHERN COACH AND ATHLETE pledges its good 
faith and best efforts in making it interesting and 
effective. Its usefulness will be determined in 
large measure by your cooperation. You are in- 
vited to send in material of interest to coaches, 
players and fans. We will also welcome sugges- 
tions as to how we can be of greater service to your 
group and to amateur athletics. 


The mailing list for our next issue is now being 
revised. In order for your name to be included, 
mail your membership dues in the Louisiana High 
School Coaches Association to J. P. Brechtel, Sec- 
retary, 3019 Canal Street, New Orleans, La. 
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x» IT’S WILSON TODAY 
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or all believers 





Since before Pearl Harbor we have used practically 
every dollar of our advertising appropriation and 
nearly every square inch of our advertising space to 
tell America’s government, army, navy and civilian 
leaders, as well as millions of our citizens, the im- 
portance of our great American sports to the physi- 
cal welfare of our people. We have achieved great 
results in many quarters. And the importance of 
our sports to our fighting men, our production men 
and our civilians, now and after the war, is being 
accepted more widely every day. 

In this book, ‘The Human Machine at War” we 
present a great work—a mighty document and the 
final summation of our plea for a physically fit, 
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in Wartime 
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PUBLISHED IN A GREAT CAUSE 


sports-trained America now and after the war. 
Many of the Nation’s great leaders will receive this 
book which is limited in number in consideration 
of material shortages. If you care to write and it is 
possible to do so we will gladly send you a copy to 
be passed among as many believers in America’s 
great sports as possible. Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co., 2037 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago, Ill. Offices 
in New York and other leading cities. 
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Football at Hillsborough High School—Tampa, Fla. 


By J. CROCKETT FARNELL 


Athletic Director and Head Football Coach 


7 athletic set-up at Hills- 
borough High School is very 
healthy. There are no finan- 

cial worries to hinder the program, 
and there is perfect cooperation from 
the administration, the faculty, and 
the student body. The student body 
is large enough to make it possible 
to have from 50 to 75 boys out for 
football. 

As for the coaching staff, again we 
are most fortunate. Dick Spoto, who 
works with the backs, is a former 
Hillsborough high school student and 
a graduate of the University of 
Tampa. Earl Hatcher, who works 
with the line, also attended Hills- 
borough high school and the Uni- 
versity of Tampa. These are two of 
the finest assistants a coach could 
have—both loyal and cooperative. 

As for the methods used at Hills- 
borough High School: We work to- 
wards two major goals, the first be- 
ing physical conditioning, and the 
second mental conditioning. 

Our Physical Conditioning consists 
of: 


1. Proper exercise. 
2. Plenty of rest. 
3. A wholesome diet. 
We like to keep the boys in shorts 


vo dn. * 
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HILLSBOROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 1942 FOOTBALL SQUAD 





Coach Farnell attended Colum- 
bia High School, Lake City, Flor- 
ida, where he played football on 
Coach Hobart Hooser’s teams. He 
later played end, guard and tackle 
at the University of Tampa. 

He began his coaching career 
at Haines City High School. While 
there his teams won 36 games, 
lost 13 and tied one. Last year 
his Hillsborough High School 
team won 8 and lost 1, and was 
awarded the championship of the 
Florida Big Ten Conference. 





for the first two weeks of practice. 
We believe that this pays dividends. 
We have already played two games, 
and so far have not had a charley 
horse, a pulled muscle, or a sprain. 
We think that proper conditioning is 
responsible for this. 

It is best to have at least one week 
at a camp or on a beach so as to get 
the boys to reach the same peak of 
conditioning. Under camp conditions 
it is easy to check on the amount of 
rest the boys get; and also on their 
diet. We believe that if the boys get 
started properly during the first 





Front row, left to right—Jackson, Cutro, Pericone, Pullara, M. Miranda, Doug- 
las (Head Mgr.), O. Miranda, Williams, Wingate, Eckart. 

Kneeling—Green (Mgr.), McAdams, Ritter, Lorenzo, Hughes, Mortellaro, 
Vaccaro Jackson, Leak, Stansel, Wilson (Mgr.). 

Standing—Spoto (Coach), Randolph Jackson, Hill, Escobar, Hobbs, Long 
(Mgr.), Ward, Peter Mortellaro, Kerr, Druru, Baxley, Boyd, Farnell (Head 


Coach). 


week, you have an opportunity to 
educate them regarding the value of 
rest and diet; and they will appreci- 
ate the importance of this phase of 
their training. Incidentally the boys 
pay their own expenses to the camp, 
as this is their vacation. 


Mental Conditioning. There is no 
better place than a camp to begin 
the boys’ mental conditioning. We 
start this part of the program by in- 
sisting that they be gentlemen at all 
times. We explain that we do not 
measure the season’s success by the 
number of games won or lost, but by 
the record of the boys after they 
finish football. 


We insist upon respect for author- 
ity, whether it be the coach, the 
teacher, the quarterback, or the cap- 
tain. They must do what they are 
asked to do, and do it on the “hop.” 
We are constantly reminding our 
boys that they have too much at 
stake not to give their best. They 
are representing their home, their 
school, their community, and their 
own football club, and they should 
be sure at all times not to bring dis- 
grace on any of these institutions. 


Our practice schedule consists of: 
10 to 20 minutes of calisthenics. 

15 to 20 minutes passing drill. 

15 to 20 minutes kicking drill. 

15 to 20 minutes tackling dummies. 
15 to 20 minutes blocking on sled. 
15 to 20 minutes running plays. 
10 minutes wind sprints. 


We think the most important pos- 
session of a football squad is team 
spirit and morale. We work hard on 
this phase of our training. 
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FOOTBALL COMPLEXITIES HIC JACET 


By H. V. PORTER, Secretary, 


National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations 


The Price of Progress Is Eternal 
Vigilance 
HE National Federation Foot- 
I ball machinery has caused 
much progress in the direction 
of an open type game and a code 
based on logic rather than merely on 
memory of rulings for specific situa- 
tions. The code has been simplified to 
the point where coaches and officials, 
as well as some players, can master 
football fundamentals. The rules are 
built on basic time periods and when 
the few fundamentals for each of 
these are learned, the other provi- 
sions click logically into place. Slight 
changes over the past several years 
have eliminated dozens of rule ex- 
ceptions, have simplified the former 
complicated learning process and, at 
the same time, have contributed to 
the attractiveness of the game. 

Ten years ago the code was a 
graveyard of provisions which were 
carried along because of tradition or 
because no one got around to trying 
to determine why they were there. 
The code still includes some unnec- 
essary exceptions and inconsisten- 
cies. Progress can be made only 
when football men are willing to 
study ways in which the code and 
the game may be improved. 


Can These Situations Be Simpli- 

fied and Improved? 

Kicks Across the Goal Line. The 
rules for a kick which crosses R’s 
goal line have been simplified one 
step at a time. There was a time 
when no kick was dead when it went 
into the end zone. Through the 
years, the following steps have been 
taken: 

Step 1. A kick from scrimmage 
into R’s end zone without having 
been touched in the scrimmage zone, 
is dead immediately (touchback). 


Step 2. A kick into the end zone 
is dead, even though it may have 
been touched in the scrimmage zone, 
provided no new impulse is added. 

Step 3. The provisions in steps 1 
and 2 now apply to a free-kick as 
well as to a kick from scrimmage or 
a return-kick. 

Under the present rule, any kick 
which goes into R’s end zone is dead 
immediately except for the one 
which is in the end zone because of 
a new impulse. Is the next logical 
step one to make the kick dead in all 
cases when it goes into the end zone? 
This would provide simple coverage 
and would eliminate the possibility 
of the freak touchdown which might 


now be made by K after kicking 
into R’s end zone. If this fourth step 
were taken, one might claim a han- 
dicap for R since he could not avoid 
a safety through running the ball 
out. This is balanced by the fact that 
there could be no touchdown for K. 
There would be no intentional forc- 
ing of the ball into the end zone be- 
cause batting a kick is a foul. The 
suggested rule would also eliminate 
complications which are now in the 
freak situation where a player, who 
is pushed into a kick, forces it into 
the end zone. Under present rule, 
the pusher is charged with the new 
impulse but no one is charged with 
touching the kick. This results in a 
complicated learning process because 
a touchdown, safety or touchback 
may result. Under the suggested 
rule, no touchdown could occur since 
the ball would be dead as soon as it 
touches in the end zone. 

Since a kick is ended whenever a 
player secures possession, this would 
not change the general rule which 
covers activity during a run or fum- 
ble into the end zone following pos- 
session of a kick. 

This proposal would eliminate all 
of the complicated items, tables and 
play rulings in Articles 5 and 6 of 
Rule 8-4 as well as similar rulings 
for free-kicks. It would also permit 
simplification in the touchdown, 
safety and touchback sections. It 
would not affect game strategy and 
would be as equitable as the present 
rule. 

First Touching of a Kick. Many 
complications have been eliminated 
in connection with first touching of 
a kick. Step 1: K was prohibited 
from running with an illegally pos- 
sessed ball (after first touching). 
This was done by killing the ball as 
soon as K is in possession. Step 2: 


The rule made first touching a legal 
act which does not offset a foul 
which may occur during the down. 
It is possible that the rules would be 
further improved by a third step, 
i.e., assuming that if R secures pos- 
session of the kick following first 
touching by K, they automatically 
lose the right to take the ball at the 
spot of first touching. If such a rule 
were adopted, R would decide at the 
time the ball is first touched by K 
whether they desire to have the ball 
at that point or whether they will 
play the ball by recovering the kick. 
In actual practice a ball recovered 
by R after first touching by K is ina 
position more advantageous to R 
than the spot of first touching. Oth- 
erwise R has made an error in judg- 
ment. K is always coached to fall 
on his own kick if the spot is advan- 
tageous to K. If this is considered 
good football, there should be no 
penalty for the act. If R does not 
choose to play the ball, they receive 
it at the spot, but if they do choose 
to play it, there seems no good rea- 
son for giving K a retroactive han- 
dicap by a return to the spot where 
they performed the legal act of first 
touching. The rules have already 
gone a step in this direction in the 
case where R commits a foul follow- 
ing first touching by K. When R 
commits such a foul, he loses his 
right to profit by the first touching, 
i.e., the first touching is entirely dis- 
regarded if K accepts the penalty for 
R’s foul. The proposed general rule 
would be consistent with this spe- 
cific situation. 

Such modification would have lit- 
tle effect on actual play but would 
eliminate the complicated play situ- 
ations in 8-4-2-4. 

Five-Yard Penalty for Illegal Free- 
Kick or Snap. Under present rules, 
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the penalty for any act which causes 
a snap or a free-kick to be illegal is 
5 yards and for all except offside, 
the ball remains dead. The one ex- 
ception is the free-kick which does 
not cross B’s restraining line, ie., a 
short free-kick. For this act the ball 
remains dead as in the case of all 
other illegal snap or free-kick acts 
but there is no distance penalty. 
There seems no good reason for 
penalizing a team five yards for 
making a freak snap or for violating 
other free-kick provisions while 
failing to assess a distance penalty 
for a freak free-kick. The penalty 
should probably be loss of 5 with 
the ball remaining dead, the same as 
for all other illegal acts connected 
with putting the ball in play. Actu- 
ally, the only damage it does is to 
delay the game and if it is called 
that, the penalty is already loss of 5 
and ball remains dead. 

By present rule the short kick is 
a hybrid in many ways. If it is nota 
foul, there is no reason to stop the 
watch, and if it is a foul, it is the 
only one that doesn’t draw a distance 
penalty. 

Other Questions for Discussion. 
1. Why is it necessary to award an 
automatic first down for a foul by B 
during a play from scrimmage? In 
actual practice there is only a re- 
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mote possibility that B will commit 
a foul whose penalty will not carry 
the ball far enough to make the nec- 
essary distance for first down. It is 
possible that there is no longer any 
need for the rule which provides an 
automatic first down for a foul by B. 

2. Why are the rules such that a 
field goal can be scored by any drop 
or place-kick, except one which is a 
return kick? In all respects the re- 
turn-kick is like any kick from 
scrimmage. A return-kick seldom 
occurs, but if a player is proficient 
enough to drop-kick while on the 
run, it is possible that he should have 
the right to score a field goal through 
such kick. 


3. When both fouls of a double foul 
occur during a loose ball after pos- 
session has changed, credit is given 
for the distance which was gained up 
to the time of change of possession, 
i.e., the ball is taken to the spot of 
that loose ball during which both 
fouls occurred. On the other hand, if 
a double foul occurs during a run 
following change of possession, no 
credit is given for distance gained up 
to the time of possession and the ball 
is returned to the previous spot. 
Should these be made consistent by 
returning to the spot of the run i.e., 
where the run started? 

4. For a foul during a loose ball, 
the basic spot of enforcement de- 
pends on whether the play is from 
scrimmage or not from scrimmage, 
but for a foul during a run, the basic 
spot depends on which team is in 
possession at the end of the down. 
Would it be better to make the loose 
ball provisions consistent with those 
which now apply to a foul during a 
run? 

The football code has been mod- 
ernized and is fairly satisfactory, but 
further progress may be possible. 
Past improvements were made 
through open-minded study of prob- 
lems such as these. Progress is the 
result of eternal vigilance. 





HEALTH EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 18) 


forget those first most important 
years of education. Let us hope that 
more educators may have the vision 
that Mrs. Effie Albright at Inman 
School has and work out some plan 
whereby elementary school children 
will be given more opportunity to 
have what is their birthright—a 
healthy body that tingles with in- 
tense power of joyous youth. It is 
up to education to see that the most 
precious elements of life be treas- 
ured. 
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HOLD THAT LINE! 


(Continued from page 13) 


The line-backers protect right 
when the line loops left, and vice 
versa. This is used successfully by 
some teams in the East. It requires 
practice and judgment on the part of 
the boy giving the defensive signals. 


(d) 
6-3-2 Defense 
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This defense is weak against quick- 
kicks, passes A, B and C, and spot 
passes s and s’, if the wide backers 
cover flat. It is very, very strong 
against running plays. 


(e) 
5-3-2-1 Defense 


OO 


This is a good defense only if the 
offense is confused about their block- 
ing assignments. If the offense fig- 
ures ways to block the line-backers 
on a few plays, they will go to town. 
It is a good defense for a team hav- 
ing a guard or tackle who is a good 
line-backer and good line-backers at 
center and quarterback, with the 
other linemen weak or green. The 
five linemen should set low and 
charge as indicated above. It is 
weak on spot passes or fake running 
passes. 


(h) 
8-2-1 Defense 
Ss 
10 to 12 yds. 
h h 
Ty Tye. 
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This is weak against quick-kicks 
and quick passes. The passer cannot 
hold the ball long enough against 
the rushing to throw long passes. 
The defense can also hold the ends. 
It is weak against wedge plays. (Ask 
some man who played prior to 1906 
about a couple of wedges.) A last 
ditch defense. Good on 5-yard line. 


(i) 
9-1-1 Defense 
F 
Q 
o: he oe gq ¢ 4 iz oho 
OCOBOCOO 
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The defense your grandpa played 
against the T formation, before the 
days of the forward pass. 


After selecting your defense for a 
game, write down what each man’s 
primary and secondary duty should 
be. For example: 6-2-2-1 Defense— 


StrRoNG SIDE EnpD—Primary duty. 
Study wingback to be sure he does 
not dive under your hands and knock 
you down. If wingback comes at 
you, play him, with your hands, to 
the outside. If the wingback goes on 
tackle, then play the fullback with 
your hands. 


Secondary duty. If play is in the 
line, or away from you, take one 
step in, stop and get ready for some- 
thing coming back your way. 


Each man’s primary and secondary 
job must fit into the primary and 
secondary job of the men on each 
side of him. 


All linemen stay low and charge 
on the ball! Backs, do not commit 
yourselves on a fake! Stay put un- 
til you know where the ball is and 
where it is going! 





THE ASSIGNED MAN FOR MAN 
DEFENSE 


(Continued from page 14) 
every: boy’s play, but by proper 
coaching and encouragement I think 
it is possible to bring up your de- 
fensive performance and thus give 
you a proper balance between the 
two. 


To accomplish these results I feel 
that the use of the man-for-man 
defense is vitally necessary, and 


consequently I favor its use over all 
other types of defense now used. 
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THE DEFENSE IN BASKETBALL 
(Continued from page 11) 
progression was to a shifting zone, 
wherein the players on the defense 
not only shifted with the ball but 
shifted zones also. Zone defenses in 
the old deys were mostly all from a 
three out and a two under set-up, 
the two-one-two set-up coming in 
later, and the two out and the three 
under the basket being a more or 

less modern version. 

Zone defenses were all the rage 
for a few years and presented a 
problem for the offense that was not 
at all easy. However, in the course 
of time they passed almost entirely 
out of existence, seemingly having 
outlived their usefulness. Of the six- 
teen members of the Southern Con- 
ference last year, one team relied 
exclusively on the zone defense, and 
one other team leaned rather heavily 
upon it for its basket protection. The 
writer believes that the zone defense 
makes the game less interesting both 
for player and spectator, though it is 
very effective at times. 

In this section of the country the 
game has returned to the man-for- 
man defense, with variations. It is 
doubtful that, everything being 
equal, you can successfully rely on 
man-for-man defense, exclusively. 
The skill with which offensive play- 
ers are able to criss-cross, to brush 
off defensive players, and to screen, 
puts a decided burden on the defen- 
sive player, and one that requires 
more than a simple man-for-man 
defense to overcome. 

It may be that where the type of 
player is superior and the competi- 
tion somewhat in his favor that you 
can rely on the straight man-for- 
man all the time. It has been the 
writer’s experience, however, that 
by far the better defense is to use a 
shifting man-for-man. This has a 
decided tendency to eliminate 
screening in the offense, also criss- 
crossing, and puts the defense in 
good position on brush-off plays. 
The chief objection one might have 
to the shifting man-for-man defense 
is that you may nullify one great 
advantage of the regular man-for- 
man, that is in setting up your man- 
for-man defense you have analyzed 
the opposing team and have attempt- 
ed to match speed with speed, height 
with height, foot-work with foot- 
work, cleverness with cleverness, 
and so on. In using the shifting de- 
fense you may have a slow man 
playing a fast man or a short man 
playing a tall man. In such a situa- 
tion a shift back should be made as 
soon as possible. Another objec- 
tion might be that it requires more 
teaching, and we are always in a 
race with time. 
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Why do you shift, when do you 
shift, and how do you shift? First, 
you shift because the offense is a 
screening one, a crossing one, or be- 
cause it uses some type of play simi- 
lar to the pivot play, or based upon 
it, presenting fine opportunities to 
pass and cut by a man for a return 
pass, thereby brushing off the defen- 
sive player. An exceptionally fast 
cutter, with good footwork, can put 
more pressure on the defensive op- 
ponent than the defensive opponent 
can accept. A simple check for such 
a play is to shift. In any of the above 
situations you shift when the situa- 
tion demands it. Indiscriminate 
shifting, or changing men when it is 
not necessary, is not called for. 
Through experience and through 
practice set-ups and drills, the indi- 
vidual learns when to shift, and he 
will gradually build up to the point 
where it becomes mechanical. It can 
be a very delicate defensive maneu- 
ver, however, and requires mental 
alertness at all times. 


The shift is made after assuming 
a sound fundamental body position 
by sliding the feet, boxer style, with 
the center of gravity low, in what- 
ever direction is desired. If the shift 
is made on an offensive opponent 
cutting for the basket the defensive 
player should loosen up on his of- 
fensive opponent just before the 
shift is made. After shifting, men 
should stay with opponents until the 
ball changes hands again, or until 
an opportunity is presented to shift 
back again. There should be no un- 
certainty about it. 


The writer believes that the fun- 
damentals of the man-for-man de- 
fense should be the basis for all de- 
fense. With this as a basis the shift- 
ing defense can be worked in. How- 
ever, if the material available cannot 
successfully be adapted to the man- 
for-man, logic would indicate that 
some other defense should be resort- 
ed to. We should remember that de- 
fense is not an individual matter, 
but collective; that it is just as much 
a team maneuver as is the offense. 
We must remember also that there 
is a decided tendency to relax on the 
defense and not to keep in a high 
state of mental alertness. It requires 
just as much concentration, if not 
more, to play defensive basketball as 
offensive. 


In thinking about defense, we 
should not forget special situations. 
There will come a time, perhaps 
many times during the season, when 
a pressing defense might well be in 
order. And the floating man-for- 
man is particularly effective on teams 
using a pivot play type of offense. 
And there are times when it is pos- 
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sible to double-up on a high scorer, 
particularly so if he is the type of 
scorer that makes most of his points 
from close to the basket and from a 
fairly set offense. 


So, while history might be trying 
to repeat itself in playing the game 
all over the floor again, we still 
haven’t exhausted the defensive pos- 
sibilities and it will be interesting to 
watch for the next innovation in de- 
fensive basketball. 





SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 9) 

lars was quickly raised for the erec- 
tion of a new Chambers. This build- 
ing was completed in 1929 and dedi- 
cated at the 1930 Commencement. 
Again the General Education Board 
and many loyal alumni contributed 
generously. 


Nineteen hundred and twenty-six 
marks the beginning of another era 
of expansion. In that year the col- 
lege began to receive the percentage 
of the income of “The Duke Endow- 
ment.” This added support has very 
substantially increased the annual 
income, permitting a further enlarge- 
ment of the faculty and a greater 
increase in student enrollment. The 
infant institution of 1837 has grown 
into a strong college with an able 
faculty of more than fifty and a stu- 
dent body of approximately six hun- 
dred and seventy. 


World War II has brought radical 
changes to the campus. Civilian en- 
rollment has been reduced to three 
hundred by withdrawals to military 
service and to accommodate the 24th 
College Training Detachment, Army 
Air Forces. 


Davidson College is a member of 
the Association of American Col- 
leges, of the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the South- 
ern States, of the Southern Univer- 
sity Conference, of the National Con- 
ference of Church-related Colleges, 
of the Presbyterian Education Asso- 
ciation of the South, and is on the 
list of Colleges Approved by the As- 
sociation of American Universities. 
Davidson also has a chapter of Phi 
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Beta Kappa and of Omicron Delta 
Kappa. 


Athletics were a part of the pro- 
gram at Davidson long before the 
turn of the century. The oldest year- 
book preserved at the college, 1897, 
shows the existence of an Athletic 
Association at this early date. Base- 
ball, football, track, tennis, bicycling, 
shooting and golfing are given ap- 
propriate space among the extra- 
curricular activities listed. 

The underlying idea of athletics at 
Davidson has been, and continues to 
be, the development of qualities of 
leadership and good sportsmanship 
as well as the building of physical 
stamina and endurance. 


From the very beginning the “Red 
and Black Machine” made football 
history. Through the intervening 
years to the present, Davidson grid- 
iron teams, though almost always 
outweighed and outmanned, have 
seldom, if ever, been outfought. The 
Wildcats are renowned for a game- 
ness and fighting spirit that lasts un- 
til the final whistle. 


In recent years Physical Education 
has been developed, at the century- 
old institution, to the point where 
every student is required to partici- 
pate in some form of body-building 
exercises. An elaborate obstacle 
course has been provided. The sched- 
ule designed for each individual 
takes into consideration his particu- 
lar need and aptitude. Intra-mural 
athletics regularly engage the ma- 
jority of the students in friendly 
competition. 
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“SPALDING 


SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 





QUESTIONS 
AND 


| 
ANSWERS 
“BABE RUTH IN PERSON” 


Ready for free distribution is a 
new booklet issued by A. G. 
Spalding & Bros. containing the 
Babe’s entertaining answers to 
questions asked him by young 
fans on Spalding’s lively radio 
program, “Babe Ruth in Person.” 

Copies of the booklet are avail- 
able at local Spalding dealers and 
at A. G. Spalding & Bros., 19 
Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 
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POSTWAR FOOTBALL 
(Continued from page 15) 


in three calendar years under the 
speeded-up program. 

There are three things that will 
affect the football schedules after 
the war. First, with summer prac- 
tice, the players can be in condition 
for games at least a week earlier in 
September. Second, only the larger 
schools will have teams eliminating 
the so-called breathers. Third, with 
the B squads playing at least a half- 
dozen games, this will allow the var- 
sity to play eight or nine games over 
a period of eleven week-ends, giv- 
ing them two or three open dates to 
avoid too much pressure and more 
time for their studies. With the B 
squad schedule woven in with the 
varsity, it will give excellent home 
schedules with an attractive football 
game at home every Saturday over a 
period of eleven weeks as hereto- 
fore compared with only six or seven 
home games. 

Visualizing the successful conclu- 
sion of the war within the next three 
years, there will be literally thou- 
sands of young men released from 
the service that will want to con- 
tinue their education and show their 
physical prowess on the college grid- 
iron. A large number of men with 
college experience will return, but 
the most fertile field regarding fu- 
ture possibilities will be among that 
vast number of 17- and 18-year-old 
youths that have entered different 
branches of the service directly from 
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high schools. Thousands of these 
young men, with a couple of years 
of army life, will be potential stars 
on the gridiron, even though they 
had little experience in high school. 

The usual criticism from the deans 
and professors that football players 
miss too many classes will be prac- 
tically eliminated by air travel after 
the war. It is not in the least fan- 
tastic to look forward to coaches and 
teams eating their breakfast at home 
on Saturday morning and meeting 
any road trip engagement that after- 
noon at 2 o’clock. No doubt several 
members of the squads will have 
had many hours of flying experience, 


with ace pilots, radiomen, navigators, 
and mechanics included. Two 24- 
passenger transports would be ideal 
for transporting a football team— 
manager, coaches, and trainers. This 
method of travel would be more 
economical when you consider the 
short time you are actually travel- 
ing and compare the expense with 
other travel, hotel and meal ex- 
penses. There are many other de- 
sirable features involved, such as 
being able to sleep in your own bed 
the night before an all-important 
game. 

The post-war edition of the college 
football team will resemble closely, 
and give many familiar impressions 
of, those prior to the war. However, 
the results, which I believe will be 
considerably more air-minded, will 
have been arrived at by using a lot 
of new formulas and methods. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of Southern Coach and Athlete published 
monthly, except June, July, and August, at 
Decatur, Georgia, for October, 1943. 

STATE OF GEORGIA _ \,, 

COUNTY OF FULTON {'- 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Dwight Keith, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law. deposes and says that he is 
the editor publisher and owner of the Southern 
Coach and Athlete and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and 
if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid’ publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 38, 1933, embodied in section 587, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, Dwight Keith, 751 Park Drive. 
Atlanta, Ga.; Editor, Dwight Keith; Managing 
Editor, Dwight Keith; Business Manager. 
Dwight Keith. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

DWIGHT KEITH, 
Editor Publisher, Business 
Manager and Owner. 
W. A. JACKSON, N. P., Fulton Co., Ga. 
My commission expires Oct. 3, 1944) 
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A coach's record is important—It puts a price 
tag on his service. A good record insures tenure 
and the chance for advancement. 
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ENE ROOT BALL SEASON ENDS 


The IVORY SYSTEM asks for your wholehearted co-operation as 
the end of the present football season nears. As you can well imag- 
ine, we have lost many of our men to the service, including some 


of our oldest and most experienced traveling men. 


Other men are being sent out to replace them—short rationed 
on gas and tires, and not too familiar with the territories assigned 


to them. 


Each IVORY SYSTEM man will have to do double duty, and conse- 
quently we will be slower in picking up your equipment than in 


previous years —but pick it up we will if you will be patient. 


Shipping containers will be sent to any school wishing to have their 
equipment out of the way before one of our Service Men can get 


around to do the job. 


Be co-operative with us, and we in turn will keep our 
promise to keep your equipment in serviceable condition 


for the duration—no matter how tough the going may be. 
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